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Form of Government cmd Educational System of the University 
of Cambridge. By James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1867.] 

When the Legislature, in 1856, modified the ancient constitution 
of the University of Cambridge, and appointed a Parliamentary 
Commission to assist in the revision of the university and college 
statutes, the opinion prevailed, that by admitting younger men to 
academical power, the governing bodies both of the colleges and the 
university would be more likely to progress in accordance with the 
march of improvement in the country. 

For the university, an academical roll was devised, containing 
the names of the heads of houses, university professors, public 
examiners, and other officers of the university, as well as the list 
of other masters of arts and higher graduates, being members of 
the Church of England, who had resided at the least fourteen 
weeks during the year previous to enrolment, within one mile and 
a-half of Great St. Mary's Church, which is a central edifice in 
Cambridge. 

To the persons whose names had been thus enrolled, the choice 
was committed of a council, to consist of four heads of houses, 
four university professors, and eight other resident masters Of arts 
or higher graduates, being members of the Church of England : 
and the council so elected was to remain in office for four years, 
and to govern the university. 

The initiative of almost all important academical business 
belongs to the council, and measures approved by that body are 
presented to the senate, a larger society, composed of all the masters 
of arts and higher graduates who are members of the Church of 
England, and who may generally be resident far away from the 
university. If sanctioned by the senate, the regulations proposed 
become statutes of the university. 

There are seventeen colleges at Cambridge, and of these insti- 
tutions the masters of only two, Caius College and Trinity Hall, 
are laymen ; the remaining fifteen heads of houses are all clergy- 
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men of the Church of England ; and the four representative masters 
of colleges elected into the university council for 1866-67, were all 
members of the clerical profession. 

A large number of the resident fellows of colleges who are 
masters of arts, are in holy orders, and the majority on the clerical 
interest among the residents, is swelled by the local clergy and the 
chaplains, who read daily prayers in the colleges. In fact the only 
predominating lay element in the body of electors, who choose the 
university council, is the professoriate, consisting of twenty-eight 
university professors, the greater part of whom are laymen. 

One of the privileges of the University of Cambridge is to 
superintend the printing of copies of the authorised version of the 
Bible, which was published early in the seventeenth century, and 
an early edition of which has been reprinted, with very slight 
alterations, down to the present day. 

Biblical criticism for the last two centuries and a half has con- 
stantly advanced, and although no one will question " the general 
" beauty and majesty of our translation," yet there are portions of 
the English Bible which not do eonvey to the reader the same views 
which the original writer, whether in Hebrew or Greek, meant to 
communicate. The University of Cambridge does not undertake 
the initiative in correcting errors in the version which is published 
Tinder its authority: and the academical committee or syndicate 
appointed in the department of the press, would very likely lose 
the confidence of the electoral body, to whom they ultimately owe 
their appointment, if they were to venture to amend any acknow- 
ledged errors in the authorised version. 

Mr. Froude, in his essay on the Book of Job, observes, " that 
" there are many mythical and physical allusions scattered over 
" that poem, which in the sixteenth century there were positively 
" no means of understanding.; and perhaps, too, there were mental 
" tendencies in the translators themselves, which prevented them 
" from adequately apprehending even the drift and spirit of the 
" composition."* A passage is quoted by Mr. Eroude from the 
Book of Job, which is read at the opening of the English burial 
service, " In my flesh I shall see God," — the correct rendering of 
which is, " without my flesh I shall see God."t 

Mr. Pattison, the rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, in his 
suggestions on academical organisation, mentions especially the 
improvement derived from one of the enactments of the Oxford 
University Bill of 1854, the abolition of close fellowships, which 
he regards as having completely answered the expectations then 
formed respecting it. 

* Froude's " Short Studies on Great Subjects," p. 269. 
t Job xix, 26. 
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When the Oxford University Bill was originally brought for- 
ward in 1854, Mr. Gladstone, who had charge of it, intended the 
resident electoral body, called " congregation," to be an assembly 
of the persons engaged (about 170 in number) in teaching; but in 
the committee of the House of Commons this was changed so as to 
include all resident masters of arts and higher graduates, thereby 
adding about 100 members to the assembly. The ecclesiastical 
element in this body is popularly termed " the chaplains," who 
occasionally defeat measures of progress. 

Educational System. 

A young student going to Cambridge is entered as a member 
of a college before he matriculates in the university, and the college 
remains as his home during his academical career. 

Eegular studies are carried on in the colleges, with special 
examinations in the college subjects, a first class in the annual 
examination being always considered a prize for ambitious students 
to work for. Scholarships are bestowed for merit, some at entrance, 
and others at the end of one or two years of residence. 

The university exercises the students at about the end of their 
first year, by the previous examination, or Little-go, which com- 
prises one of the Greek and one of the Latin classics, the accidence 
of the Latin and Greek grammars, one of the four Gospels in the 
original Greek, Paley's " Evidences of Christianity," the " Elements 
" of Euclid," books i, ii, iii, and iv (propositions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
and arithmetic. 

For students who intend to be candidates for honours, on taking 
a degree, either in mathematics, classics, law, natural science, or 
moral science, there is an additional examination connected with 
the Little-go, in which papers are set on algebra, logarithms, plana 
trigonometry, and elementary mechanics. 

The degree examination follows in about a year and a-half after 
the Little-go ; and for the general body of candidates desirous to be 
bachelors of arts, the " poll " examination comprises the following 
subjects : — 

The Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek. 
One of the Greek classics. 

„ Latin „ 
Elementary algebra. 

„ mechanics and elementary hydrostatics. 

An additional paper is given containing two sections ; first, an 
easy passage for translation into Latin prose ; and secondly, a sub- 
ject or subjects for English prose composition. Students are not 
required to present themselves for this additional paper, but the 
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result of it is to be taken into account in assigning their places in 
the class hit. 

Students graduating by the general or " poll " examination, are 
required to have previously attended lectures delivered, during one 
term at least, from one or more of the professors of laws, moral 
philosophy, modern history, the laws of England, political economy, 
physic, anatomy, medicine, chemistry, botany, geology, mineralogy, 
and natural and experimental philosophy. 

A certificate is requisite of the student having passed an exami- 
nation satisfactory to one of these professors, whose lectures he 
may choose to attend. 

Bight days of examination are given to students who contend 
for honours in the mathematical tripos, for the bachelor of arts 
degree ; and the subjects include Euclid and conic sections, arith- 
metic, algebra, and plane trigonometry, statics and dynamics, 
hydrostatics and optics, Newton's " Principia," astronomy, natural 
philosophy, pure mathematics, and problems. The successful 
candidates are arranged in order of merit in three classes, 
1. Wranglers ; 2. Senior Optimes ; and 3. Junior Optimes. 
The examination is held early in January in each year, and 
is followed towards the end of January by the classical tripos 
examination. 

Students who contend for honours in the classical tripos exami- 
nation, have exercises set to them, for four consecutive mornings, in 
Latin and Greek composition, consisting of translations from 
English prose and verse into Greek and Latin prose and verse 
respectively. On the afternoons of the same four days, and on the 
fifth day of examination, passages are proposed for translation, 
selected from the best Greek and Latin authors, and written 
answers required to such questions as arise immediately out of such 
passages. A paper of questions on ancient history, given on the 
sixth day of examination, completes the series of trials in this 
department of academical proficiency. 

There are also triposes in moral science, law, natural science, 
and mechanism, and applied science, and each of these examinations 
qualifies a successful candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts at 
Cambridge. 

Moral science has three branches — moral philosophy, history, 
and political economy ; each student presenting himself for exami- 
nation in the moral science tripos, is required to select one of these 
branches of study, and to show a competent knowledge of the 
department selected ; no student is allowed to be examined in more 
than one branch. 

In the law examination for the bachelor of arts degree, printed 
papers are given to the candidates, containing — 
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1. Passages from Justinian's "Institutes," in the original Latin, 
for translation, and questions upon the " Institutes." 

2. Questions on Lord Mackenzie on Roman law, an option being 
allowed to students to be examined in the elements of Hindu and 
Mohammedan law. 

3. Questions on Malcolm Kerr's abbreviated edition of " Black- 
" stone." 

The natural science tripos comprises four branches, (1) 
chemistry ; (2) geology ; (3) botany ; (4) zoology, any one of 
which may be selected by a student for examination, but no student 
is to be examined in more than one branch. 

Under the head of mechanism and applied science, are included 
the practical application of mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, in which three papers are set. Ml 
persons whose names are contained in the class list, may become 
bachelors of arts. 

Students who have attended the lectures of one of the pro- 
fessors of moral philosophy, modern history, political economy, 
chemistry, anatomy, botany, or geology, and who have satisfied the 
examiners in one of the papers given to some one of the special 
examinations in moral or natural science, may enter the theological 
examination, and may by success therein qualify themselves for the 
bachelor of arts degree. 

The subjects of the theological examination comprise — 

1. Selected books of the Old Testament in the English 

version. 

2. One of the Four Gospels in the original Greek. 

3. Two at least of the Epistles of the New Testament in the 

original Greek. 

4. The history of the Church of England to the Revolution 

of 1688. 

A paper is set for this examination on a selected portion of the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, for which students are not required to 
present themselves, but the result of the Hebrew examination is 
taken into account in assigning the places of the theological 
students in the class list. 

Fellowships in the smaller colleges of Cambridge are usually 
filled up from among the graduates of those colleges respectively, 
whose names stand well in the honour lists of the principal triposes; 
thus a bachelor of arts, who has obtained a place among the first 
twenty wranglers, or who is in the first class in classics, or the first 
class in either natural or moral science, would almost certainly be 
elected to a vacant fellowship in a small college to which he might 
belong at Cambridge ; and when no such candidate is in the college, 
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the college authorities look to a distinguished man of some other 
college to fill the vacant place. 

Candidates are admitted to fellowships at Trinity College, by 
success in a special examination within the college. At St. John's 
College the fellows are chosen partly with reference to their posi- 
tion in the triposes, and partly by collegiate examination. 

Professor Seeley, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
proposes, in a recent essay on liberal education in universities, that 
the fellowships in every college should be thrown open to the whole 
university. He advises that the names of the successful candidates 
in each class of every tripos should be arranged alphabetically. 

" It might be an understanding in the colleges," he observes, 
" that no one could sit for a fellowship who had not taken a first 
" class in some tripos." " The only question is, how would you 
" compare two men who had both taken a first class?" "It is 
" only their acquirements in one department that are compared, 
" whereas the fellowship should be a reward of general intellectual 
" merit." " It seems to me," remarks Professor Seeley, " that the 
" difficulty would be best solved by requiring all the candidates 
" assumed to be first class men, to write an English essay upon one 
" of several subjects put before them. In this way you might dis- 
" cover whether the classical man had any power of thought, and 
" the mathematician any power of language." " The mere classic 
" would be detected by his reasoning, and the mere mathematician 
" by his spelling, and in this way you would readily distinguish 
" the truly intellectual man from the highly -trained school 
"boy."* 

Professor Seeley recommends that the lectures of every college 
should be open to the whole university, so that each lecturer might 
be directly interested in increasing the numbers of his class, and 
might receive a capitation fee for each attendant in his lecture 
room.f 

The character of the small colleges, in the opinion of the 
professor, would thus perhaps be gradually changed ; some colleges 
might find it advisable to give themselves a more individual cha- 
racter, and to devote themselves to special studies. One college 
might make itself a school of law, another of theology, and another 
of natural science. 

Christ Church, Oxford, has given an example of encouraging 
different branches of study by its recent ordinance, that in the 
filling up of thirty-one open junior studentships or scholarships by 
college examinations, mathematics and physical science are to form 
the subjects of examination for at least one in every three junior 

• " Essays on a Liberal Education," Macmilkn and Co., 1867, pp. 173, 174. 
t Ibid., p. 167. 
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studentships, the intervening two being decided by classical attain- 
ments. 

In the demyships or scholarships of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
proficiency either in mathematics or natural science, qualifies the 
candidates for a certain proportion of those rewards of academical 
study. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge, the governing body, consisting 
of the master and eight senior fellows in residence, have arranged 
in the year 1868 to throw open all the foundation scholarships 
of their colleges to the members of the college, as well as to all 
members of either university who have not resided more than one 
year. 

There are seventy - four foundation scholarships in Trinity 
College, tenable for about five years, and there are usually between 
fifteen and sixteen vacant every year. The master and seniors have 
determined that one of the vacant scholarships shall be given in 
1868 for adequate proficiency in natural science, and one scholar- 
ship in 1869 for adequate proficiency in some Oriental language or 
languages. 

If these experiments succeed, it is probable that in Trinity 
College, considerable modifications will, before long, be introduced 
into the system of election both for scholarships and. fellowships. 

Several of the colleges at Cambridge are inclined to open their 
fellowships without any religious test. The amount given to 
scholarships has been much increased since the revision of the 
college statutes under the Parliamentary Commission of 1856. 
Dr. Bateson, Master of St. John's College, Cambridge, is of opinion 
that the amount given to scholarships may be taken to have been 
" at least doubled." 

Eesident scholars have college rooms free of rent, and the 
pecuniary advantages of a Trinity College scholarship were, in 
1851, estimated by the Rev. F. Martin, the bursar of the college, as 
follows : — 

£ s. d. 
Dining in hall free of expense, say for thirty weeks \ 

during the year J *' - "~ 

(If the residence of the scholar continues more than 
thirty weeks in the year, as is generally the case, he 
receives for each additional week about 14*. 3d. more). 

3». per week during residence for thirty weeks 4 10 - 

For livery (the college gown) and stipend 168 

Eesidence money (which is more than the usual rent! 

of a scholar's rooms) J *4 ** " 

46 16 8 

Besides the pecuniary value of the scholarship, there is a dis- 
tinction in the possession of a separate table in the hall, and some- 
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what higher seats in the chapel ; the scholars take in turn the duty 
of saying grace after dinner in hall, and of reading the lessons in 
the ordinary Church of England services in the college chapel. 

Mr. C. S. Eoundell, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, stated to 
the university committee in the present year, on the authority of 
Professor J. B. T. Rogers, that in 1861 there were four hundred college 
scholarships at Oxford, tenahle, as a rule, for five years, and that the 
value of each of these scholarships amounts, on the average, to 
65Z. per annum. The Oxford scholarships, therefore, in the aggre- 
gate, amount to 26,000?. per annum, of which eighty scholarships, 
equal in value to 5,200?., are open to competition every year. 

A great step in advance is taken hy Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in opening its scholarships, within a few months, to candidates 
of one year's standing in either university of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

The examination for these scholarships is partly classical and 
partly mathematical, and the period of one year's residence in the 
university, corresponds very nearly with the time when students 
would enter the previous examination, or little-go, at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Eesponsions, or the previous examination at Oxford, comprise 
one Latin and one Greek author, questions in Latin and Greek 
grammar, in arithmetic and in Euclid or algebra ; and a passage is 
get for translation from English prose into Latin. 

The object of Trinity College, Cambridge, in opening more 
widely the competition for its scholarships, is to attract to the 
college the best men of either university, and the nationality of 
that royal foundation would be more certainly established if can- 
didates from the British and Irish universities, who had passed one 
regular university examination, were permitted to compete for these 
important emoluments. 

In the University of London, the matriculation examination 
corresponds with the previous examination, or Little-go, of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and its range of subjects comprises — 

1. One Greek and one Latin author, the paper in Greek 
containing passages to be translated into English, with 
questions in grammar, history, and geography ; and the 
paper in Latin containing passages to be translated into 
English, with questions in history and geography. A 
separate paper is set, containing questions in Latin 
grammar, with simple and easy sentences of English to 
be translated into Latin, and a corresponding paper is 
set in Greek; between these two papers an option is 
allowed to the candidates. 
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2. The English language, English history, and modern 

geography. 

3. Mathematics and natural philosophy. 

4. Chemistry. 

5. Either the French or the German language. 

If this range of subjects be compared with the subjects for 
examination at the previous examination in Cambridge and the 
responsions in Oxford, the intellectual preparation of a matriculated 
London University student, will manifestly be sufficient to entitle 
Iittti to be a candidate for a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

One of the masters of Eton College stated to the author of this 
papery that at Eton they " wanted fresh blood," meaning that they 
would derive advantage from masters who had been brought up in 
a less limited circle than that which generally restricts the choice 
of masters at Eton. 

Dr. Dobson, when head master of Cheltenham College, men- 
tioned to some of the members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that the introduction of more science 
into -the school over which he presided, must depend on the 
subjects appointed for the examination of scholarships at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Parents wish their sons to get scholarships. 

We cordially sympathise with Professor Seeley in his recom- 
mendations : — 

1. To open fellowships in every college of Cambridge to the 

whole university. 

2. To limit the candidates for fellowships to bachelors of 

arts who had taken a first class in some one of the 
triposes or honour examinations for the bachelor of 
arts degree at Cambridge. 

3. To arrange the names alphabetically in each class of 

every tripos. 

4. To require the candidates for fellowships to write an 

English essay upon one of several subjects set before 
them. 

5. To open the lectures of every college to the whole 

university. 

In several instances there has been already united action among 
the smaller colleges both at Oxford and Cambridge, in order to 
form a better system of tuition. 

Thus Trinity Hall and Caius College, at Cambridge, have 
agreed to adopt the same teacher of moral philosophy and political 
economy. An understanding favourable to combined tuition, exists 
between Baliol College and New College at Oxford. 
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Reform, however, seems to be most promoted in the largest 
colleges, and even there the assistance of the legislature is needed 
to enable them to open their fellowships without any subscription 
to the test of " conformity with the liturgy." 

Exercises in the composition of Latin and Greek verses are now 
becoming antiquated subjects of examination. At Harrow School, 
composition in Latin and Greek verses is optional, and where a boy 
has no taste for that art, is never insisted upon. The introduction 
of modern languages and natural science, as alternatives to Latin 
and Greek verse composition, in the examinations for college 
scholarships, would have a beneficial effect on general school 
instruction. 

We advise some movement among friends of education to repre- 
sent, by a memorial or otherwise, to the master and fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the expediency of allowing candidates 
for scholarships to have the option of different subjects, so that, 
for instance, French and German papers may be alternatives to 
exercises in the composition of Greek and Latin verses ; and that 
the scholarships of that royal foundation may be opened to can- 
didates from any British or Irish university, who have passed one 
regular academical examination in a university, the number of 
candidates from -universities not hitherto recognised at Cambridge, 
being limited by the payment of a moderate fee to the college. 



